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The Responses to Written Language by 
Mildly and Moderately Mentally Retarded Adolescents 

ABSTRACT 

This Investigation Involved a cowprehenslve analysis of the reading 
and writing behavior of 19 randomly selected wildly an4 moderately men*- - 
tally retarded adolescents currently enrolled In special education classes 
In an urban school district with a total population of over 150*000 students. 
Seven of the subjects were mildly mentally retarded and twelve ^y^lects were 
moderately mentally retarded. 

Utilizing an elaboration of a research paradigm suggested by Prehm and 
Altman (1976) , all but parental data %rere obtained within the subjects* 
classrooms as an Integral part of their normal language activities. Students' 
data were collected on 11 language tasks. These tasks Included drawing, 
forming letters and numbers and general print production. Subjects were 
also requestfed to answer historical/experiential questions and conceptual/ 
qualitative questions about reading and writing. Other. tasks ascertained 
the subjects* book handling cknowl edge as well as oral reading abilities. 

Interviews and surveys wcTre conducted to determine subjects' attitudes 
toward reading and writing, parental attitudes and models of resding, and 
the Interactive reliltionship between language and home environments. Sub«* 
Jects' miscue analyses (i.e. deviations from print) of their oral reading 
reveared how efficiently they utilized the syntactic, semantic, and grapho* 
phonemic language systems. 

The results indicaced that these adcldscents' reading and writing 
behavior could be analyzed, categorized, measured qualitatively within 



a particular Irformatlon processlng/psychollngulstlc paradigm. 

The Implications focused on* the TnracticAl Implementation of whole 
language Instruction (Feldman, 19S1; Feldman and Wiseman, 1980; Goodman, 
1967, 1976; Goodman & Burke, 1980) and Integrated activities Into the urban 
secondary school curriculum and home environment for mildly and moderately 
mentally retarded adolescents. 



l«'vDo€8 hone «riVlronment affect the reading and writing behavior of mildly 
and moderately mentally retarded adolescents? 

2. Do mildly and moderately mentally retarded adolescents demonstrate an 
awareness of the written production of language by^vroduclng writing 
patterns? 

3, How do mildly and moderately mentally retarded adolescents view the 
purpose of writing? 

4» Do mildly and moderately mentally retarded adolescents demonstrate* 
knowledge of spelling and graphophonemic relationships? 

5. Do mildly and moderately mentally retarded adolescents demonstrate a 
developing awareness of written receptive language by exhibiting certain 
reading patterns? 

6. Hew dq mildly and moderately mentally retarded adolescents view the 
purposes of reading? 

7. How do mildly and moderately mentally retarded adolescents describe the 
reading process? . - 

8. vn^at dlf fereiices and similarities are evidenced In mildly and moderately 
mentally retarded adolescents' written language behavior? 

9. Is the reading comprehension of mildly ^nd moderately mentally retarded 
adolescents » as measured by retellings dependent on word Identification? 

10. Does the reading of mildly and moderately mentally retarded adolescents 
In this study emphasise the use of any one of the language cues systems 
of syntax, semantics » or graphophonemlcs? 

11, Do the nilldly and moderately mentally retarded adolescent i waders In ^ 
this study produce a high percentage of semantical ly acceptable mlscues? 



12. Do the mildly and moderately mentally retarded adolescent readers In 
this study produce a high percentage of semantlcally unacceptable, but 
corrected mlscues? ^ 

Research Answers 

1. Without regard to lt» etiology, the home doed not appear to be an 
Instrumental factor In the acquisition and utilization of reading 
skills for this group of mildly and moderately mentally retarded 
adolescents. The Interview data also suggest that the adolescents In 
this study were not able to recognize the Importance of reading through 
their Interaction with tjie home environment. 

2. In this study all moderately mentally retarded adolescents demonstrated 
some capacity to reproduce writing expected of them In a particular 
Instructional program. They could^ write their first and last names, 
addresses, city and iitate, date, alphabet (upper and lower case). 
Isolated letters, and Isolated sight words (usually In list form). 
However, none of these subjects were able to produce meaningful or 

^ original thoughts through written language, nor had they done so 

previously according to their past educational histories. The mildly 
ment.illy retarded subjects were able ,to produce meaningful thoughts, 
although discontinuous or disjointed, through written language. 

3. Both mildly and moderately mentally retarded adolescents responded 
with little variance when asked the purpose of writing (i.e. Why do 
people write?). Writing was explained in terms of utilitarian-type 
behaviors (e.g. writing name; getting work dona) as opposed to con^- 
veyiiig what they thought. There was no indication from the moderately 
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. mentally retarded subjects that meaning was communicated by their 
o%m print* 

4» Spelling was generally correct or phonemlcally appropriate when both 
moderately and mildly mentally retarded subjects produced their names, 
addresses, or dates. The majority of the words In the lists, Phrases, 
-^and sentences were spelled correctly;* however, when deviations were 
noted for the moderately mentally retjEirded subjects, no evidence of 
"Invented spelling," typical of younger CA children, was found, 

5. The moderately mentally retarded adolescents demonstrated a ^deyelonlng 
awareness of %n:ltten receptive lanf^uage by exhibiting certain reading 
patterns:^ Identification of a letter, Identification of words, under- 
standing the concept of page, indicating where reading in the text be- 
gan» production of close matching between vocalized redding and text, 
sounding out words in unfamiliar text, using pictures as cues to mean- 
ing, etct All mildly mentally retarded subjects demonstrated mastery 
on all of the 22 book handling knowledge skills that tapped their 
awareness of written receptive language. 

6. Both the mildly and moderately mentally retarded subjects' expressed 
purposes for reading were far 4nore diverse than those purposes expressed 
for %rritttigT"^he purposes mentioned stressed pleasure, acquisition 

of knowledge, and functional utility. Their responses suggested more 
exposure and interaction with the reading process (e.g. older siblings 
doing homework, reading for pleasure). 

7. All of the mildly mentally retarded adolescents and all but one of 
the moderately mentally retarded adolescents felt that learning to 
read and learning to read more effectively and efficiently would be 
easy. Other ideas mentioned were that learning to read and learning 
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to read more, effectively and efficiently could be accomplished with 
help from the family and teachers, being exposed to books, learning 
books (memorisation), spelling words, etc. 

The mildly mentally retarded adolescents were able to spell their 
witten productions with 40 to 83Z acciracy and use cor.'ect cap:'.tal- 
ization patterns with 25 to 100% accuracy. All but three adolescents 
wrote their production jln cursive while the other wrote in manuscript. 
Most commonly, the adolescents presented lists of words, phrases, 
single simple sentences with few examples of multiple sentences or 
conplex sentence structures as writing. No moderately mentally re- 
tarded subject wrote any segment larger than a single word. While 
written production accuracy wans quite high ( 80Z) it was confined to 
rote repetitious behaviors as opposed to original print generation. 
Some of these adolescents demonstrated coitfusion between writing and 
drawing. Moct confusion was evidenced when they were asked to verbally 
express differences between writing and drawing. Lesf confusion was 
demonstrated when they were asked to demonstrate drawing or writing. 
The reading comprehension of the mildly mentally retarded subjects, 
as measured by retelling, was heavily dependent upon sight word iden- 
ification and utilization of the graphophonemic language cue system. 
The three moderately mentally retarded subjects who provided oral 
reading miscu^ data depended on the same strategies for gaining mean- 
ing from print but generated fewer and shorter retelling statements 
resulting in lower retelling scores (i.e., 20% compared to 45%). 
The mildl: mentally retarded adolescents utilized the graphophonemic 
language cue system to the almost complete exclusion of the^ syntax 
and semantic cue systems. The moderately mentally retarded readers 



displayed the same word identif icatlon-iatrategy but their oral read- 
ing was mor? heavily marked by repeated omissions of Unknown words. 

11. The mildly mentally retarded adolescent readers In this study did 
produce miscues involving use of the syntactic and semantic systems. 
Occasionally, reading behavior involving dialect would produce meaning- 
ful miscues. The high percentage, however, were miscues of Partial 
graphic and oartial sound similarity. Vfhile the three moderately 
mentally retarded readers did not display any qualitative differences 
from the mildly mentally retarded readers, they quantitatively differed 
in the number of substitution of unknown words with known words be- 
ginning with the same letter. 

12. The mildly mentally retarded adolescents in this study produced a high 
percentage of semantlcally unacceptable miscues, and few attempts 
(i.e. X « <50X) were made to correct them. .The moderately mentally 
retarded readers demonstrated a similarly high percentage of semantlcally 
unacceptable miscues but made quant^ltatively fewer attempts to correct 
them. 

Implications and Applications 

1, There is a need to infuae a practical awareiyess of reading and writing 
into the home environment. This effort by teachers to generalize this 
awareness into the home environment must be preceded by a strong, 
similar infusion into the clfisroom setting. 

2. A wide variety of reading and writing materials should be readily * 
available in quality and quantity to students at home. If this is 
economically not feasible, the school and the teacher can play an 
active direct service in providing those materials for use In the home. 



Meaningful reading and writing should become an integral and systematic 
^ part of tba adolescent 's, dally educational experiences* These efforts 
to provide neaningful language activities should parallel language goals 
^nd objectives in lEPs that emphasize normalized purposes for reading 
and writing • 

Writing needs to be presented as a natural language activity an 
should be accepted in its present stage of development, . Regardless 
of the student *s CA^ spelling accuracy should not take precedence over 
written production and creative, manipulation of written language 
when that developmental level is MA appropriate. ^ 
Numerous opportunities should. be provided for & wide variety of read- 
ing and writing activities at school, Therfe opportunities snould not 
be confined to the reading, spelling and language periods. 
Mildly and moderately mentally retarded adolescents should have the 
opportunity to spend uninterrupted time with printed material they 
enjoy. These opportunities can be provided through Sustained fiilert 
Reading (SSR) (Goodman & Burke^ 1980) or through teacher-directed 
Sustained Oral Reading (SCR) (Feldman/l979? 1981). 
Mildly and moderately mentally retarded adolescents need to. see 
significant adults, siblings, and friends gain pleasure from reading. 
These observations can commence within the classroom setting under 
planned systematic procedures. 

Meaningful reading experiences can be provided for mildly and moderately 
mentally retarled studfnts in the instructional setting by Incorporating 
practical, reality-btised activities into the dally reading program. 
Teachers must be assisted in becoming more Influential persons In 
these adolescents' reading acquisition process. Inservlce workshops 
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and programs can be designed to piovlde them with the skills to teach 
qualitative aspects of language to the mentally retarded. Teaching 
meaningful language skills may allow teachers to be perceived as a more 
active, responsible participant in the instructional-learning process. 

10. Teachers should not overlook the possibility that ^ome efficient in- 
struction techniques may be suggested by both mildly and moderately 

r 

mentally retarded adolescents (e.g. memory reading, exposure to print). 
These strategies may characterize their' individual learning styles. 

11. Encouragement of a mentally retarded adolescent's interest in print 
allows for development of functional uses of written communication. 
Letter writing, grocery lists and messages ar? all activities that 

would involve mildly and moderately mentally retarded adolescents in 

) 

the functional use of print* 

12. Natural Interest in writing/spellings should be encouraged through 
functional activities (e,.g., writing permission slips to go to the 
lavatory, producing request slips £>r checking out classroom materials 
for home use, and note taking activities). Writing opportunities can 
be ^Accomplished* ^n a non-threatening atmosphere where adolescents are 
free to pr^ <ce, experiment, and explore print production and manipu- 
lation. These activities wo ad help them/' increase their confidence 
and competence levels of^-ilfltirfg and spelli^ behaviors. Planned 
generalization to the Home environment cah follow its practice and 
accomplishment in the classroom. 

13. Reading for functional purposes as well as enjoyment and learning 
should be accomplished' (e.g., recipes, TV guides, menus). Reading 
directions fot games, newspaper comics, empty grocery boxes and 
containers, street signs and' maps, and media commercials and announce** 
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■Mtt all Imvii direct and graatar adapt iva bahavloral conpetcnce 
appllcatlona to mt>f noraalistd coanunlty living for both mildly 
and aodarately mantally ratardad adolaacanta. 
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Nme Age nate_ 



Occupation^ Education LeveL^^^ 



Sex Interview Setting 



1. Vhfln you are reading and you ccme to ccmething you don't VncM, ydhat do you do? 
Do you ever do anything else? 

2. VhD is a good reader that you knew? (Ask about teacher) 

3. ^ Vhat iftikes her/him a good reader? 

4. Do you thixdc that s/he ever comes to scoaething s/he doesn't know \A\en s/he 
is reading? 

5. Yef ^hen s/he does cane to scroething s/he doesn't know, ^i^t do you thiiik 

s/he dora about It? 

No Suppose that s/he does come to saeoething that s/he doesn't pretend to 
know. Vhat do you thiidc s/he does tboat it? 

6. If you know that £omecne was having difflculiy reading how would you help 
that person? 

7 . Uhat would a/your teacher do to help that person? 

8. How did you learn to read? 

Vliat did (they /you) do to help you learn? 
9e Vliat would you like to do better as a reader? 
IO4 Do you think tliat you are a gcod reader? Yes No 



Additioral Questions: 

11. Uhat do you read routinely? Like everyday or evisrywe^? 

12. What do you like most of all to read? 

13. Can you ronnber aay special book or the most nmorable thing you have 
i? 
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Appendix B 
Book Handliiig Knowledge Assessment 
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Book Handling Knowledge ^Asse8sment 



rXEM 



AEMINISIKAnON 



iNsnQucncKs 



RESFGNSE 



OniD'S K 



1. Show book; title covered by 
hand. Flip over pages. 



2. Displaying bock. 



3. Displ^dng bock. 



A. Present wrong way xjp and 
back Cowards S. 



5. lUm Co page 3. 



6. Give the book to child. 

7. If child doesn't read the 
bade or does inappropriate 
book readlpg centime: 
give the book to the child. 
Read Che first page. 

8. Twcn to the next page. 



"What's this called?" 
'Uiat's this thing?" 
If child answers with the 
nane of the book, record 
and ask "Uhat's (say name 
of book given by child?)" 

"What do you do with it?" 



"What's inside it?' 



"Show roe the front of this 
book" '"Take the book and 
open it so that we can read 
it together. 

Hold on to a page and say 
"StKM me a page in this 
book." "Is this a page?" 

Read this to me. 

I'm going to read you this 
story. You show me \ibete 
to start readix«." "Where 
do I begin?" 

"Show me the top of this 
page." "Show me the bottom 
of this page." 



"Book" "Story Book" 
"Story" Name of Book 



"Read it" "Look at it" 
"Tell it" "Gpen it" 

"Story" "Picture" 
"Wbrds" "Pages" "Letters" 
'Things" 

Any induration of front 
or first page. 



Pbiint to page "Yes" 



Record all responses 

Indicates print on first 
page. 



Indicates top edga or 
tOMBxd top. Indicates 
bottom of page or towards 
bottom. 
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ITSM AI^HNISIIIATICN 



IIGTRLKniGNS 



CHILD'S RESPGNSE 



Show the pa^ to the 
child. 



10. Show the pa^^e to the 
child. 



11 . Ccntlnue to sho^ the 
page to the ddld. 



Read the pa^^e. 



13. If there is print ai both 
pages displiiy the pages. 

14 . Read the n€»± two pages . 
If possible turn to a page 
with print ^nd a picture on 
it. Tom ttie book upside 
down without: the child 
seeing you. 

15. Show how to use masking card 
to close thc^ ''curtains over 
the 'Window." (Use two 
pieces of black cardboard) . 



"Sho^: we \dth your finger 
exactly vhere I have to 
begin r^jadii^g." 

"Show me with your finger 
which way I go, as I read 
this page/' 

"(here than?" (This 
already have beat dene or 
stated in #9, if so credit 
but do not repeat.) 

"You point to the story ydtiLle 
1 read It." (Read Slowly) 



"Where do I go now?" 



Can you or I read this now? 
Why or vAiy not? 



Points to the fiiTot 
word on the page. 

Left to rig^t, en the 
page. 

Top line to bottan line. 



Exact matching of spdcen 
word with written ward. 
Close matchii^. 

Points to the first line 
of print on the nect page. 



"Let's put some of the story 
in this window. I want to 
close the curtains like this 
until I can see just one letter ." 
"Now just two lettereT " 



Che letter correct. 
TWo letters correct. 
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im ACKDnsiBmcN 



IMSIBUCnONS 



RESPONSE CHILD'S RESPCfJCE 



16. Open "curtains" 

17. Opm "curtaixiB" 

18. Raooove card 

19. Read'to end of stccy. 
Close book and pass it to 
the dilld. 

20. Leave the book with the 
child. 

22. Title page pointing 



'*Now close it mtil we 
can see Jxist one ^^ard." 

**Sh0(/ me the first letter 
In a word — any word." 

*^3xnr we a capital letter 
any cipital letter," 



"9kw me die nane of the 
book" or 'lfan» of Story?" 



"Show me the beginning of 
the storv." '*Show me the 
end of the stccy." 



"It says here (Read title 
of the book) by. . . (Read 
the author's name)." "What 
does by. . . (s^ author's 
nsDie) mean?" 



1 word correct 

2 words correct 

First correct 
Last correct 

Points clearly to a 
capital letter. Points 
to any capital letter. 

. Cover, fly-leaf or title 
page. 



Opens bocdc to first page 
and points to the first line. 
Hims to last page and points 
to the last line. 

"He wrote it." "He made up the 
story." "He made the book.*^' 
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' ' Appendix C 
Reading Mlscue Inventory: Evaluation 
Summary and Profile Sheet of Reader's Strengths 
Mlscue Analysis Summary Record Sheet 



0 
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READINQ MISGUE INVOnOEOT: EVAUttTIGN 

by Yetta Gcxxtam and Carolyn Burfca 
and Margnet Lindberg 

« 

WORD I£ V EL SUBSmmCW IN OCWIBCT: EVALUATICH 

Evaluatlcn of the following que8tioQ:is Indicates ^ther the student is 
making appropriate use of ^aranatical function and of the gnqphophcnlc 
cueing sj^tcm. Ouestlms 1,2, £syi 3 are answered for only wcnrd level 
sxibstitutlon miscues. Under colvrai headed Text list die word that is 
involved in a sidbstltutton mlscue. Next toHOET mler the colinn headed 
Reader list rhe word ^ch the reader wbstituted. Answer the following 
questions for eadx of the^e^palrs x>i words. * If dialect is involved pktCe 
a d next to the reader's fAibstitution. 

Ql. Graphic Similarity': , ^itow much do the two words look alike?^ 

hi^ TWO of their t±iree pctrts are similar . 

B^innlrg apd middle 
B^inaf ng and end 
MUd]^ and end 

some CUE of their three parts is similar . 

Beginning of general configuarlon. 
' . Middle 
. Ehd 

none NGNE of their three parts are stirrllar . 

Sound Similarity: How nuch do the two words sound alike? 

high TWO of t^ieir three parts are slMl^. ^ 

beginning and middle 
Beginning at^ end 
Middle and erfd 

, * seme ^ Of^ of their three parts is similar . 

Beginning of general cdnflguaration ^ 
Middle r 
Bid 

Q3. Granatlcal Rsictiaiils the grannatlcal fiUctlca of tlie reader's word 

the sane' as the graanatlcal function of the text 
word? 0^ help sna^Kse this qvestlon read the 
text sentence wldi ti» reader's ttlscue in it). 

saooe The reader's loiscue is the sasie grmoatica} fvviction 

as the text weird. 

questionable It is inposslble to tell whether the gromatical 
fisictlon of the reader's mlscue is the sine or 
different from the gmoMtical function of the text. 

different Ihe reader's lOLscue is a different graanatlcal 
Tr> fmctlon than the text word. 
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IV\NGUA GE SEI^E: KVAIJLIATION 

Evaluation of the following two questions indicates tlie d^ee to v*iich the 
reader is ccncemed with producixig acceptable language as he reads, (^tions 
4 and 5 are answered for every sent«ic8 v*iich contain one or more miscues . Tf 
the miscures exceed sentence bounv- -iTles Include as many sentences as necepsary 
to maintain the relationship of all the miscures caused by other miscues. To 
read for acceptability ccnsider each sentence as the reader finally prod'cci it. 
All mT-r«^fpH n1^ s^t'«»« or attffliprs at cor rect i on should bej:ead^as_ f iTialiy.^^ ^ 
solved by the reader. When there are no attempts at correctior., the miscues 
should be read as produced. Miscues which are accept^l^ within the reader s 
dialect should be considered acceptable. 

neither each sentaice in the text and place the nutfcers for sentercas containing 
miscues under the coliim headed Sentence Nijnbe r. Next to tnis, in the colvirn 
headed Nutfaer of Miscues , indicate the nun^yef of miscues contained in each of 
the sentences. 

^; • '» • ' ■ : 
Q4, Syntactic Acceptability: ' Is the sentence -Sjivolving' the .mijfcures 
^ ' . . syntactically (graijindtically) acceptable 

' A. in the story?* '* . " 

y^s When the sentencftyLs^ redd as finally produced by 

' the reader it is Syntactically acceptable in the 

, y Story. 

no , When the sentence is read as .finally produced by 

theTeadei?>^t is not syntactically acceotable in 
the story. , , ^ ^ \^ 

A5. Semantic Accep'ucibility: Is the sentence involving the miscues' 

s^il^Dsitically (meaning) ^acceptable in the 



no 



When the"^^s«^tence is read as finally produced by 
the reader, ix>ts-s€mantically acceptable in the 
story? 

When the sentence is rpaa as finally produced by 
the reader it is nQfe^^sqmanticall^ acceptable Jiy 



IPrveNt eOING : EV/\IijATICN 

Ev^lja^ion of this qu^sttcn indicates the degree to jwhich the reader diilnges 
' the intended meaning o f the author as he ifeads . Qeustion 6 is answered for 
every sentence which contair^ cne or more miscues . To determine the degree of 
cliaiige the sentence is read as the reader finally produced it. AJl corrected 
miscues or attenpts at* correcitqn^shoulcJ be read as finally resolved by the 
reader. \Jt\en there are no attempts at correction the miscue should be read 
as produced. ' , ^ ' f 
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Q6. hMni2« Qunge: Is there a change In nemlng involved 

in the Mnunce? 

no Uhen ttm sontcnce is reed'ee finally produced by ' 

the reader there Is NO diange in the intended 
meining of the story. 

ndninki ijjen the serSSice is reiff as flnal^"prcauce^^ ~ 

the reader there is a char«e, inconsistency or 
loss to minor incidents, characters or sequences 
in die story. 

yes Vtien the sentence X» read as finally produced by 

the reader there is change, inccnsistency or loss 
totnOor incidcntiB, diaracters or sequarces in the 
story. 
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SUfiABY AND PROFILE SHEET GF READER'S SUSMGIHS 



Reader's Nana* 



1. The percentage of substicutlon ndscues vMch indicate high GrafMc and 
high Souid sunLlarities. 

enter X 01 high 

«ter X02hl^ 



The percentage of substitution misCTies vMdi indicate Graphic and 
Scuid slnillarltite. 

enter % QL sane ' 

enter % Q2 seme 

ccDDblm Ql hl|Ji plus sane 

confelne Q2 hiji plus some 



2. The percentage of substitution nrisctieB which indicate similar Grannatical 
Flxiction. 

enter X Qf3 high 



3. The percentage of instances that the reader produced syntactically 

accq>tal)le sentences and/or corrected syntactically u n acce p table 
sentences. 

enter % Q4 



4. The percentage of instances the reader produced seoantically acceptable 
sentences and/or corrected senentically wacceptable sentences. 

enter X Q5 yes 



The percenfei^^ instances that the reader retained the author's 
meaning. 

enter % Q6 no chmge 

enter 7. Q6 nrinimal dtange 

conbine Q6 no change plus Q6 mlniinal change 



In order to obtain data about die following two areas of strength, it is 
necessary to returo to the work sheet for the infonoation. Read the sentence 
in Which the ndscue asked about occurs as if it were the only miscue in the 
sentence. 

» 

6., Relationship between graphic dUssioillarity and meaning change substitution 
nriacueg with Griqshic similarity marked 'Vme'^ but the mlsaies are 

either hlg^ ouality mlscues (indicate minimal or no change of meanii\g) or 
are corrected. 

7. Relationship between granmatical function dissimilarity and syntactically 
acc^table 8ii>8tituticn mlscues widi no Granmatical Rmction similarity 
but ^4iere the mlscues are in structures \k)ich are syntactically acceptable 
or are corrected. 
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Wbnt Uvtl SiiMtitutiai in Context 
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Appendix D 

Exmplft of TMcher*8 Script for Mlscue Analysis 
ComprehMslon Assessiient from Retelling 
Retelling Outline 
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BWfflZ OF lEAOlHtS SCRIPT FCR MISCUE ANAUfSIS 
IHE LDC DGUN THE HHIIZ CF THE ROM 



0801 Victor and Billy were farodiers. 

0802 "Look what you did.'" saJd Victor to 

0803 Ellly one day. "You broke xs^ plane!" 

0804 "I dldi't mean to." Billy said. 

0805 Victor pidced \xp his broken plane. "I 
080f told you rot to get into ray things," he 

0807 said. 

0808 "I just wanted to see it," Billy said. 

0809 "Ihis was hqt nea plane!" Victor said. 

0810 He took Billy by the am. "Say you're 

0811 sorxy." 

0812 "You can't xaeke me say anything," said 

0813 BiUy. 

0901 Victor tock scmething out of his podcet. 

0902 "See this roll of tape?" he said. "I'm 

0903 going tp put a line of tape right doMn tiie 

0904 middle of the room!" 

0905 "What tox?" ^illy wanted to know. 

0906 "Malt and see," Victor said. 

0907 Then Victor made a line vitti the tape 
ri^ down the middle of the room. 

0909 "Nbw»" Victor said. 'Thla is better." 



0910 •'How cane?" said Billy. 

0911 "Now you'll know which is your side and 

0912 vhich is ndne. I don't went you ever to 

0913 st^ over that line. Fran now on, stay cn 
091A your side!" 9 

0915 "Wio cares^" Billy saLi. 

0916 Vtien Victor got into bed that night, he 

0917 forgot to turn off the li^t. Billy was still 

0918 up. 

0919 "Hejt, turn off the light, will you?" 

0920 Victor asked. 

0921 "I can't," Billy said. 

0922 "Uiat do you mean, you can't?" asked 

0923 Victor. 

1001 '1 can't.'" Billy said. "I can't step over 

1002 the line! The light is cn your side." 

1003 "Oh, ome on," said Victor. 

1004 "No!" said Billy. "I. can't step over the 
idftS''" tape. You said so yourself!" 

1006 Vxctor couldn't make Billy turn off the 

1007 light. 

1008 off himself. 

1009 In the maming, Victor felt cold. He saw 

1010 that the windcw was open. 

1011 "Shut the window, Billy. ^ I'm cold," he 



1012 said. 
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1013 "Well, I'm not," said Billy. , ' *• 

1014 "Shut that wln*<w or I will!" 

1015 Victor. 

1016^ J "Oh no, you won't!" BUly said. 'This is 

1017 my side of the zoon. Raneoiber?" 

1018 Just thai the wind blew in. It blo^ the 

1019 papers off Billy'.': desk. Ihey flew all 

1020 the rooD. 

1021 "Hey, shut the window," Victor shouted. 

1022 "And pick up your papers!" 



1101 Billy shut die window. Then he turned 

1102 to Victor and smiled. 

1103 "But I cona't pick the papers up, : he 

1104 said. 

1105 "Wiy not?" asked Victor. 

1106 . "You know why." 

1107 Victor looked at the line of tlape going 

1108 down the middle of the floor. ^ 

1109 "Oh, that crazy line!" Victor said. 

1110 He got. out of bed and pulled die tape 
111: off the' floor. 

1112 And that was the end of the line down 

1113 the middle of the room! 



Copj'i.'.gJit 1972. Carolyn L. Burke and YetU M. Goodnan. All rights reserved. 
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Canprehcnsion Throu^ Story Retellii\g Followii^ Oral Reading 

Qupacter recall cr/^ develcpBaent ; 

Vtio^else was In the story? Teli me about than. What was (nana of key character) 
Use only those names or events to which the reader has already referred. 

Bvmts ; 

Can you dilidc of anythli^ else that hq^pened? 

M 

Vtiere did the story t^ place? 
Plot ; 

Why did (name key event) happen? 

Note: Use only those events to vjhich the reader has already referred. 
What was the problem the story was trying to solve? 
Hew did the story make you feel? Why? 
Thane ; 

What do you think the story was telling 5'ou? 

V*y do you think the author wanted to write this story? 

Do you know any other stories that are trying to tell you the sane thing? 



VEtEmHC aJUINE: 
Character dialysis : 



THE UNE DOHN THE HIDDLF GF im ROGM 



Vix:tor 

brothers 

BUly 
Events: 

' Billy bre^ Victor's new plane. 
Victor can't farce Billy to say he is sccry. 

Victor divides the roor i half with tape and sa.^ eadi boy is. to stay 
his own side. 

Victor gets intx) bed and asks Billy to turn off the lifi^ts. 

Billy refuses because the ll^ts are on Victor's side. 

The next morning Victor is cold and asks Billy to close the wizidow. 

Billy refcses and wcn't let Victor czoes the line to do it himself. 

The wind blous Billy's pi^s all over the roan. 

Billy closes the window but refuses to pick the papers up because they 
' fly to Victor's side of roGBn. 

Victor rmovta the line. 



Plot: 



Theme: 



Will the line down tine middle of the room solve the boys' problems? 



Boundary lixies between people do not solve prdblams. 



Copyri^ 1972 CBrol3m L. Burke and Yetta M. Goodnan. All ri^ts resenred. 
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